COHERENCE GONE

ical margin of history had, of course, for long been
peculiarly lively among the German writers. At this
point, in 1918, Spengler's Untergang des Abendlandes
supplied a cultural interpretation of the broadest
sweep. Written by a mathematician with the most in-
cisive elegance of thought and style, it suggested a
new and fascinating type of morphological speculation.
Its aim was not so much a genuine historical analysis
as, rather, an attempt, with the tools and stencils of
the natural sciences, to superimpose a spiritual frame
upon the complex reality of history. It was a belated
materialistic document, and, together with the more
indefinite reflections of Count Hermann Keyserling's
Reisetagebucb eines Pbilosopben (1919), it represented
an intellectual pseudosynthesis, the effect of which was
altogether negative.

Even in the arts, in music and painting, the disin-
tegration or, it would be better to say, the deliberate
reorganization of the pattern of things seen and felt
became plainly apparent. In the early works of Munch,
Gauguin, Van Gogh, Picasso, and Kokoschka, in Schon-
berg's Pierrot lunaire (1912), in the statues of Lehm-
bruck (1881-1919) and Ernst Barlach (1870-1938,
"Vision," 1912), the characteristic use of purposeful
distortion suggested the striking range of the new
sensibility. In all these artists, most movingly, per-
haps, in the work of the painter Franz Marc (1880-
1916), ecstatic intensity of feeling has shattered
conventional forms, and a new, inner organ of per-